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LATE  CABLES 

Japan  19^1  acreage  seeded  to  specified  crops  reported  as  follows, 
with  1940  comparisons  in  parentheses?    wheat  1, 983,000  acres  (2,062,000), 
barley  869,000  (8lH,000),  naked  barley  1,101,000  (992,000), 


February  declared  exports  of  Brazil  nuts  at  Para,  Brazil,  to  the 
United  States  were  88  short  tons  unshelled,  ^20  tons  shelled,    inhere  wer* 
no  exports  to  other  countries.    Demand,  from  the  United  States  considered 
normal.    Para  spot  price  for  medium-sized  unshelled  nuts,  3.0^  cents  per 
pound. 


In  Germany  butter  schmalz  will  not  be  distributed  during  the 
period  April  7,  19H1,  to  May  ht  19^1,  but  in  compensation  both  the  butter 
and  margarine  rations  of  the  normal  consumer  will  be  increased.    In  the 
case  of  butter,  this  means  raising  the  ration  from  15»*+  ounces  to  17*6 
ounces  and  as  regards  margarine,  from  11.6  ounces  to  13  »8  ounces. 
Children  and  adolescents  will  receive  k.k  ounces  of  butter  in  place  of 
3.5  ounces  of  butter  schraals. 


February  appraisement  prices  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for 
grease  wool  ranged  as  follows:     extra- super  combing  70*9,  27. 3&  to  3^.00 
cents  per  pound;  super  combing  70' s,  27.78  to  3U.82;  super  combing  70's 
(bulk),  27.36  to  29. 35;  extra  super  64/70' s,  26.95  tc  27.78;  super 
6H/70's,  20.31  to  29. Uh;  good  combing  Sh/70' s,  I9.U9  to  27.36;  good  short 
combing,  64/70' s,  17,00  to  22.80;  good  super  shorts  6^/70* s,  15.75  to 
19 • ^9  cents  per  pound.      Average  quality  64/70' a  about  2  percent  below 
and  average  quality  inferior  and  unclassified  64/70' s  about  "S.5  percent 
below  the  above  prices  for  good  grades.    Declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  American  Consulates  in  South  Africa  in  February  amounted  to 
3i  3^5 1^07  pounds  of  grease  wool  and  71*3^4  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 
Declared  exports  to  United  States  during  8  months  ended  February  28  in 
thousands  of  pounds  with  exports  for  same  period  of  1939-^0  in  paren- 
theses, were  as  follows:  grease  wool  13»890  ("^1,509);  scoured  wool 
1,159  (1,566). 
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GRAINS 


UNITED  STATES  RICE  EXPORTS 
ATTAIN  A  HIGH  LEVEL  .    .  . 


During  the  6  months,  August -January,  of  the  1940-41  marketing 
season,  rice  exports  were  30  percent  above  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.    Although  shipments  to  domestic  possessions  during  the 
half-year  were  6  percent  below  last  season,  the  combined  exports  and 
shipments  totaled  more  than  30  million  pounds,   or  10  percent  larger  than 
the  6-month  period  of  1939-40. 


The  principal  factor  in  the  increased  exports  this  season  has  been 
the  heavy  purchases  by  Cuba.     Shipments  of  American  rice  to  Cuba  were  the 
largest  on  record  for  any  6-month  period  and  represented  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  our  total  rice  exports.     The  reason  for  the  heavy  Cuban  takings 
was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  rice  from  southern  Asiatic  countries 
because  of  high  ocean-freight  rates  and  higher  prices  in  the  Orient. 


UNITED  STATES:     Rice  exports  to  specified  destinations, 
January  1940  and  1941,  and  August- January ■ 
1938-39  to  1940-41  a/ 


Country  of  ■ 

J  anuary 

August  -  January 

destination  ! 

1940  : 

1941 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds; 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

2,32lj 

0 

25,918 

28,969 

2,404 

Latin  America  -  : 

ioi 

238 

143 

1,825 

1,038 

10. 

0 

51 

1,511 

100 

6; 

8 

1,153 

186 

40 

19 , 849i 

31,677 

124,833 

90,249 

152,253 

Central  America  b/  : 

2; 

63 

199 

195 

1,155 

French  West  Indies  • 

0; 

2 

.  c/ 

453 

3,680 

90: 

65 

3,858 

462 

429 

20,058: 

32,053 

130,237 

94,881 

158,595 

2,291; 

2,774 

7,985 

8,783 

11,920 

Other  countries  • 

44; 

264 

210 

1,251 

1  981 

Total  

24,714;  35,091 

,  154,350 

133,884 

.  174,000 

Compiled  from  official  records, 

Bureau 

of  Foreign  and  Domestic  C 

ommerce. 

a/  includes  rough  converted  to  clean  rice. 

b/  British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Republic 
of  Panama,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  El  Salvador. 
c/  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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Exports  to  the  French  ''test  Indies  have  increased  materially*  this 
season  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  rice  from  other  French 
possessions.     Canada  has  also  increased  its  imports  of  American  rice  "be- 
cause of  the  increased  cost  in  obtaining  Oriental  rice.    Exports  to  most 
other  Western  Hemisphere  countries  continued  at  a  low  level.    F.ice  exports 
to  European  countries  this  season  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Practi- 
cally the  entire  quantity  exported  during  the  6-month  period  consisted  of 
one  shipment  to  Sweden  in  December. 

Pdce  shipments  to  domestic  possessions  during  the  6  months  under 
review  were  about  10  million  pounds  "below  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  for  last  season,  "but  were  somewhat  above  average  for  this  period. 
Shipments  during  the  3  months,  Hovember-Jarmary ,  were,  consi derably  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  with  Puerto  Rico  taking  82  million    ounds  for  the  quarter 
as  compared  with  73  million  for  the  same  months  last  season. 


RICE:    United  States  shipments  to  possessions,  January  1940 
and  1941,  and  Aurust-January  1938-39  to  1940-41  a/  


Country  of 
destination 

^  ^ —  ~ 
January* 

Au{vJ.s  t-Janua 

ry 

1940       . 1941 

1938-39 

1939-40  : 

1940-41 

Virgin  Islands  

Total  .":.."  

1,000     : 1,000 
p  ound  s  : p ound  s 

1,000 

'o  ounds 

1,000  : 
pounds  ; 

1,000 

pounds 

23,369  "19,723 
4,202  ;  7,798 
6  ;  0 
:         96   '  33 

92,110 
38,573 
494 
253 

134,062  i 
39,378  j 

403  j 
335  : 

123,111 
40,511 
345 
515 

27,673  127,554 

131,430 

174,178  : 

164,482 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Co' 

mmerce. 

a/  Includes  rough  converted  to  clean  rice. 


.CAEADIAH  'SEAT  EXPORTS 

COHTIiroS  BEIiOW  PAST  TUO  SEASONS  .  .  . 

Canada's  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  in  terms  of  grain, 
during  July- December  totaled  about  86  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
i26  and  99  million  bushels,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1939  and  1938.    Although  wheat  and  flour  shipments  destined  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  appea.r  to  have  been  in  larger  volume  than  in  July- 
December  1939,  they  amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  the- comparable  figure 
for  1938.    Exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  and  some  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  were  slightly  larger  than  in  July-December  of  -the  past  two 
seasons,  but  the  gain  was  insignificant. 

Of  the  total  wheat  that  has  entered  export  channels  from  Canada, 
and  moved  into  the  United  States  for  storage  or  transshipment,  over  55 
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percent  was  sent  to  the  British  Isles,    This  compares  with  less  than  35 
percent  in  July-December  1939  an(i  52  percent  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1932,    This  year  slightly  less  than  37  percent  came  to  the  United 
States  as  against  52«5  percent  in  July-December  1939,  when  the  movement' 
of  Canadian  wheat  via  the  United  States  was  particularly  heavy.  The 
final  destination  of  practically  all  of  this  wheat  is  expected  to  be 
overseas. 


Exports  of  //heat,  including  flour,  to  principal  countries 
 of  destination.  July-December ,  193S  to  1940  


Country  of 
destination 


July-December 


Exoorts 


1933 


1919    i  IS fl40 


Percentage  of  total 


1938    :  1939    :  19^0 


:  1,000 
: bushel 


United  Kingdom   ♦  49,774 

Ireland   ;  l,gbg 

Netherlands   •  3,595 

Belgium   •  6,597 

Denmark  :    1,0  £9 

Norway  :  2,9*4-7 

Sweden  •  •  SO'o 

Finland   •  2% 

France   :  3,44l 

Germany  ;  3,113 

Italy  :  3S9 

Switzerland  :  gg 

Greece   :  577 

Malta  •  £53 

Japan   ;  a/ 

China   : 

Hong  Kong  : 

Philippine  Islands  : 

British  West  Indies  b/..: 

Colombia   : 

"Venezuela  ,  : 

Costa  Rica  ,  : 

Cuba  • 

Guatemala  • 

Panama   ; 

Others   : 

Total  Overseas 


111 

276 
296 
1,551 

^6 

64 
16 
32 
10 
10 


 :  79,135 

United  States  c/   :  19,^2 


1,000 
bushel 


4i,4o4 
975 
2,057 
l,2g2 

465 

3,8!40 
77 

124 
704 

1,060 
125 

1,534 

206 
137 
239 
194 
320 

2,119 

227 
61 
IS 
1 

5 
6 

_2,U2_£ 


1,000 
bushels 


P ere en 


46,456 
1,044 


-  : 


90 
100 

234 
276 

2,283 
221 

93 
31 
72 
13 
15 
3,474 


59,  bi; 


jOotal  exports   i  98,5bT 


"66,014 


54,402 


31,550 


Quarterly  reports  of  the  Trade  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade 
V  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  T 
©/  Mostly  wheat  for  storage  and  t 


25,626:  85,952 


50.5 
1.8 
3.6 

6.7 
1.0 

3.0 

.6 
•  3 
3.5 
3.2 
.4 
.1 

.5 
.2 

.1 
.3 
.3 
1.6 

.1 
.1 


2,4 


SO.  3 


19.7 


100.0 


Percent 


33.7 
.8 
1.6 
1.0 
.4 

3.1 
.1 

",6 
.8 
.1 

1.2 


.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.3 
1.7 
.2 


1.2 


47.5 


52.5 


100.0 


Percent 


i 


54.1 

1.2 


.1 
.1 
•  3 
.3 
2.7 
•3 
.1 

.1 


4.0 


"677? 


1^7 


100.0 


Canada  and  weekly  grain  statistics  of 
and  Commerce,    a/  Less  than  500  bushels, 
obago,  and  other  British  West  Indies, 
ran s shipment  to  overseas  markets. 
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UNITED  STATES  C0R1T  EKPOHTS 
GB3ATLY  CURTAILED  .•  .   . .,'  ."  .  . 

Corn  exports,  from  the  United  States  so  far  this  season  have  "been 
greatly  reduced.    Daring  the  first  4  months  of  the  October-September 
marketing  season  only  7  million  "bushels  left  the  country  as  compared 
with  17  and  21  million  bushels,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1939-40  and  1938-39.    In  January,  only  755,000  "bushels  were  exported 
as  against  5  million  in.  January  1940  and  7  million  bushels  in  January 
1959. 


The. United  Kingdom  is  usually  the  most  important  customer  for 
United  States  com;  shipments  are  made  direct  or  through  Canada.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  corn  exported  this  season  has  gone  to  Canada,  v.here 
most  of  it  was  probably  reexported  to  British  markets.     In  January, 
676,000  bushels  were  consigned  to  the  Uni ted  Kingdom,  the  only  direct 
shipment  reported  so  far  this  season.    Small  quantities  also  went  to 
Canada,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  several  other  countries,  "bat  they  totaled 
less  than  100,000  "bushels. 

UITITSD  STATES;     Exports  of  corn,  by  principal  countries 
 of  destination,  January  1941,  with  comparisons  


Count  ry  : 

January  ; 

Octobe r- J  anuary 

1339 

1940  ; 

1941 

1933-39 

1939-40 ; 

1940-41 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000  i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels: 

bushel^"! 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels ; 

bushels 

United  Kingdom  ....... 

4,474 

1,532  : 

676 

7,493 

2,263 

675 

Ireland   

539 

709  ■ 

0 

836 

1,756 

0 

1,310 

2,254  ■ 

0 

3,519 

4,930 

0 

0 

314  ' 

0 

a/ 

988 

0 

0 

1 

0 

191 

53 

0 

8 

0 

0 

237 

0 

0 

;  o 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

Canada  b/   

163 

8 

78 

7,734 

5,220 

6 , 563 

401 

a/ 

512 

807 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

2 

1 

:  21 

Bermuda   

1 

;  1 

:  0 

:  4 

4 

:  o 

British  West  Indies  .. 

a/ 

i  l 

j  o 

•  a/ 

1 

i  a/ 

264 

:  422 

;  l 

265 

1,219 

:  5 

Total  ...••«..«•..,. 

•  7,210 

5,242 

•  '  755 

.  20,973 

17,242 

•    7 , 244 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

a/  Less  than  500  bushels. 

b/  Includes  corn  for  reexport. 
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Corn  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 


Year 

Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

;  Production 

.  Planted 

.  Harvested 

:  Planted 

:  Harvested 

1934-  35:  

1935-  36".  .: 

1936-  37   .*! 

.1,000  acres 

: 1,000  acres 

Bushel s 

!  Bushels 

.1,000  bushels 

:,.  17,36S 
18,854  ! 
15,051  : 
l4,9S9  ; 
13,096  : 

!■      14.Q91  1 
12,650  1 

10,776  ; 

7,723  ! 
&',653  ! 

26.0 

21.0. 
22.6.  ! 
11.6'  ! 
l4.6  : 

!  .'32.1 
!  31.3 
!        ;31.b  ! 
!         22.6  , 
;         22.1  ! 

i  U51.9U3 

:  395.694 
340,147 

1  17^,163 
i  191.485 

15,872  : 

10,779  * 

19.6  ! 

28.8  ! 

310,686 

19^0-Ui   ! 

,   17,791  ! 
a/    15,066  ! 

14,072  : 

23.0  ! 

23.0  ! 

1+08,442 

a/  Second  official  estimate. 


WHEAT,  INCLUDI 


ICr  FLOUR: 


.Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries, 


Country  , 

:         Total           :    Shipments  1941 
i      shipments              week  ended 

t  .  Shipments 
:    July  1-Mar.  g 

11938-39  1 

1939-40: Feb. 22 

:Mar.  1 

:Mar.  .8 

51939.-40 

:  19  l+o-4l 

North  America  a/  . . . 

Australia  ,  

Soviet  Union  ....... 

Danube  &  Bulgaria  c/ 

!  1,000  ! 
5  "bushels 

:  1,000  :  1,000 
.  "bushel  s :  "bushel  s 

:  1,000 

:  "bushels 

I  1,000 
:  "bushels 

:  1,000 
:  "bushels 

:  1,000 
:  bushels 

.  21+5,296! 
.  11^,272: 
:  102,116: 
:  39,824' 
.  52,81+8: 
.d/lO,097 j 

209,872* 
173,776 

: 

^9,616 

■ 
1 

:  ^.5^9: 
:  1,216: 

3,0:291 
1,168: 

4,787: 
1,895! 

:138,472: 
117,824: 

:ll6,519 
.  62,224 

Total  European  a/... 
Total  ex-European  a/ 

:  564, '-+53: 

^7  

256,296: 

e/ 

178,743 

|  ^50,781+ 

!  146, 760 

-~">¥ — nuui    uiij.i,j.aj.    emu.    ijlclU.t!  HOU. 

a/  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  Hews, 
b/  Not  available, 
c/  Black  Sea  shipments  only, 
d/  Official. 

e/  North  America  and  Argentina  only. 
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GRAINS;  Weekly  average  closing  price  per  bushel,  future  delivery, 
 at  leading  markets,  1940-41 


Week  ended 


Chicago 

•  Winnipeg 

[Buenos  Aires 

1  QUO 

:  1941 

:  1940 

>  i  q  In  < 

i  olio  < 

>    ±  y  -rX 

Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

! Cents 

: Cents 

!  Cents 

105 

:  88 

81 

!     71  : 

.     69  : 

56 

97 

:  SO 

:  77 

i     70  : 

!       5?  ! 

-  55 

May 

!  Mar. 

!  Apr. 

•99 

:  82 

:  78 

!  71 

58  ! 

55 

101 

:  80 

:     79  i 

!     70  : 

:     59  ! 

55 

105 

:  80 

:     81  ! 

!     70  J 

-     59  i 

55 

102 

:  83 

81  ! 

s     71  : 

59  i 

55 

103 

:  83 

:      81  : 

'      70  ! 

-     59  : 

•  55 

Corn 


Chicago        tBuenos  Aires 
19 40  :  1941  :  1940  :~1941  a/ 


High  b/  . 
Low    b/  • 


Cents  : Cents  : Cents 
3 


Cents 


Feb.  8  . 
Feb.  15  . 

22  . 
Mar.    1  . 
8  . 


28 
28 

28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


Corn  prices  at  Buenos  Aires  compiled  from 
prices  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin, 
to  March  8,  1941,  and  corresponding  dates 


Hew  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  all  other 

a/  Official  price,  b/  January  4,  1941, 
for  1940.    c/  March  delivery. 


EEED  GRAMS:    Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries 


Commodity 

and  ! 
country  J 

Yearly  exports: 

; Shipments  week  ended  a/: 

1  Exports  so  far  reported 

|l938-39 

'l939-40< 

>  • 

!Eeb.22  !Mar.  1 

'Ear.  8 

1  July  1  :1939-40' 
>    t,n        :  b/ 

1 1940-4} 

*     V  .. 

BARLEY, EXPORTS:  c/i 
United  States. 

Canada  

Danube  &  U.S.S.R.i 

Total  : 

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/  ! 
United  States  • . . 

Danube  &  U.  S.S.R.  < 

1,000  ! 
!  bushels! 

i  1,000  : 

[bushels' 

,  1,000  :  1,000  : 

! bushel s : bushel s  - 

!  1,000  ! 

[bushels! 

\              :1,000  -: 

!             :  bushels: 

:1,0~00 

i  bushels 

!  11,215! 
!  16,537" 

-  9,356! 

!  26,005: 

!  3,532 

:  13,338 
!  18,628: 
i  4,297 

»  i 

>  1 

>  < 

>  4 

I  1 

;  0: 

t 

1  < 

k 
» 

!  0: 

*  0: 

[Jan.  31  ! 
(Dec.  31  : 
lEeb.    8  ! 
Mar.    8  : 

!  ^,029 
i  12,078 

-  7,171. 
.  3,888: 

!  426 
5  746 

:  2,962 

!  1,000 

i  63,113' 

i  39,795 

i  26,166 

:  5.134 

!  5,106" 

:  13,738- 

:  19,379 

30 

:  1,429 
!  24,3^0 
{  27,624 

250' 

!       490 ! 
t  0: 

;  248; 
0 

!  193: 
0: 

l Jan.  31  ! 
[Dec.  31  : 
;Mar.    8  : 
.Mar.    8  : 

1  770l 
i  10,842 
i  21,248: 
70! 

i  511 

!  8,366 

!  3,097 
0 

!.  .38,253 

:  5^,633 

:  32,930- 

:  11.974 

corn,  e:cports:  d/ 

United  States. . . . 
Danube  &  U. S.S.R. 

Argentina  

South  Africa  .... 

:  34,369 
i  19,629- 
.142,869 

.  25,991' 

!  44,284' 
:  5.304 
:  87,766 
!  15,499 

:  0: 

:  7^7' 
!  0. 

:  0 

!  55- 
0- 

!  0, 
1  666- 
!  0 

sOct.l  to 
'.Jan.  31  ! 
{Mar.    8  ! 
I Mar.    8  I 
.Mar.    8  ! 

!  17,445 
:  2,125' 
!  40,847: 
.  8,431: 

!  7,351 
i  0 

:  18,195 
0 

: 222, 858:152, 853 

.  68,848: 

:  25,5.46 

CORN,  IMPORTS: 

442:  1,110 

:Jan.  "^1  : 

774 

Compiled  from  official  and 
nearest  to  the  date  shown, 
beginning  October  1. 


b/  Preliminary.    c/  Year  beginning  July  1.    d/  Year 
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BAHIA  CAS TOR-BEAU 

PRODUCTION  MAINTAINED  ...  .... 

The  1941  castor-bean  crop  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  .same  as  that  of  last  year,  40,000  to  45,000  short  tons,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  received  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.     During  the  second  quarter  of  1940  it  was  thought  that 
planters  would  lose  interest  in  the  production  of  castor  beans,  as 
prices  dropped  sharply  after  the  Italian  market  was  closed,  and  ex- 
ports from  the  Port  of  Bahia  were  21  percent  below  the  same  period  in 
1939.     There  was  a  decided  improvement,  however,   during  the  last  6 
months,  when  Japanese  purchases  were  fairly  large,  and  unusually  heavy 
shipments  to  the  United  States  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
European  markets. 

Due  to  large  consumption  of  castor  beans  in  the  United  States, 
New  York  quotations,  in  December,  were  considerably  above  those  earlier 
in  the  year.     This  increase  was  not  reflected  in  Bahia  as  it  was  partly 
due  to  the  rise  in  freight  rates  from  $7,00  per  ton  in  October  to  $12-00 
in  December,  from  that  port  to  New  York.    Prices  in  Bahia  ranged  from 
$4.35  per  hundred  pounds  in  January  1940  to  $1.51  in  December. 

Total  castor-bean  exports  from  Brazil  in  1940  are  not  yet 
available;  however,  shipments  from  Bahia  have  represented  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  during  the  pa,st  few  years.     Distribution  of  exports 
from  this  port  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


CASTOR  BEANS:     Exports  from  the  Port  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
s  ■  by  countries  of  destination,  1938-1940 


Country  < 

1938  : 

1939  1 

1940 

1,000  pounds' 

1.000  pounds 

1,000  -pounds 

United  States   ' 

42,295  ; 

38,956 

51,361 

Netherlands.  

10,962 

2,742 

898 

Great  Britain...  

13,149 

7,597 

Italy..  

2,394 

676 

13,536 

4,620 

2  702 

12,257 

1*347 

1,574 

574 

I  2,341 

I  7,533 

:  88 

Brazil  (other  ports)  

I  225 

Total  

•  88,106 

:  55,594 

74,127 

American  consulate,  Bahia. 
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LIVERPOOL  COTTON  MARK3TS 

TC  CLOSE  SOON   :.;•:>:  1 

'The  futures  market  at  Liverpool  continued  idle  'and  featureless 
during tthe  week '--ende & ••March* ' 7'f :The. . marke.t-  is  generally  expected  to  close 
for  the  duration' ;-of  the'  <war.'J  Since  the  Government ■ i s  expected  to  dis-  ; 
tribute  .:all'. future-  import's'  of  raw  , cotton.-,,  .it  4&  anticipated  that-  the  spot" 
market  as  well  may  soon  suspend.  .,,    .  :  ?,<•'.-. X  ;"■ 

A  limited  number  of  members  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester"-  : 
cotton  associations  are  expected  to  form  companies  for  the  purpose  of- 
assisting  the  Cotton  Controller  in  the  organization  and  distribution"  of 
raw  cotton the  •  purchase  ■  of  v:hich  is  henceforth  to  be  -  centralized  in 
the  Ministry  of  Supply.    '"By  such 'ari' arrangement ,  the  cotton,  trade  could 
continue  to  participate  in  the  distributive  business. 

Sales  in 'the  spot  market ' at  Liverpool  amounted  to  about  6,000 
bales  during  the*  week,  a  reduction  from  ah  average  of  10,000  over 
several  preceding  weeks' and  25,000  bales  earlier  in  the:  season.  Offers 
of  spot  Cot-ton -are  almost  -unobtainable..  There  is  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  over  seas.,  ■cotton  bought  but  hot  yet  shipped,  and  in.  regard  to  unfilled- 
sales  of  raw  cotton  to  spinners.'  '' 

Manchester  trade  in  cotton  yarn  and  .inquiry.,, in  .regard,  to  cloth:  ' 
Tvere  well  maintained,  but  producers  are  not  disposed  to  accept  fresh 
commitments  until  the  position  in  regard. to  future  business  and- raw- 
material  supplies  is  clarified.1  Export  traders  are  awaiting  the  announce- 
ment of  preference  directions.     The  British  Overseas  Cottons,  Ltd.,  which 
will  probably,  handle  -more  and  more  of  the  industry '-s  export  business, 
recently  concluded  a  bulk  sale  of  10  million  yards  of  piecegoods  to  Java. 
Operations  in  American  cotton  yarns  are  practically  at  a  standstill. 
Mill  activity  in  spinning  and  weaving  has.  been  contracted  to  little  more 
than  one-half  of  full,  normal ,  which  is  a  considerable  reduction  from  the 
£5  percent  reported  in  earlier  months  of  the  current  season.     It  is 
expected  that  the  contemplated  measures  to  concentrate  production  in  the 
most  efficient  plants  and  to  close  down  others  are  now  being  'worked  out 
with  the  voluntary-  cooperation  of  the  industry.     Compensation  will  doubt- 
less be  paid  to  the  mills  that  are  to  be  closed  down. 


CANADIAN  COTTON  MILLS 
CONTINUE  HIGH  ACTIVITY  .  .  . 

Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  continuation  during  the  next  few 
months  of  the  present  high  level  of  activity  in  Canadian  cotton  mills, 
according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
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Relations.     There  is  some  indication  that  war-material  orders  will  . 
decline  in  the  near  future,  "but,  since  this  "business  represents  only 
about  10  "percent  of  total  mill  output,  it  is  expected  to  "be  offset  "by 
some  increase  in  civilian  demand. 

Mill  consumption  (reported  as  "bales  opened  for  immediate  use)  of 
31,700  "bales  of  cotton  in  January  was  slightly  less  than  the  32,655  hales 
consumed  in  Decemher  1940.    The  total  for  the  6  months,  August-January 
1940-41,  amounted  to  192,000  hales  compared  with  160,000  hales  for  the  first 
half  of  1939-40  and  195,400  hales  for  the  second  half.    A  further  displace- 
ment of  American  cotton  by -Brazilian  was  noted  in  January,  when" consumption 
of  Brazilian  exceeded  that  of  American  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Canadian  mill  industry.     The  totals  "ere  16,100  hales  of  Brazilian 
against  14,200  hales  of  American.     Tor  the  6  months  ended  January  1941 
American  cotton  represented  58  percent  (109,800  hales)  of  the'  total  of 
192,000  hales  opened,  while  Brazilian  represented  36  percent  (69,900 
Dales . ) 

Publication  of  foreign  trade  statistics  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  Canadian  Government  since  January  1,  1941.     During  the  first  3  months 
of  the  current  season,  imports  of  Brazilian  cotton  exceeded  those  of 
American,  "but  the  trend  was  reversed  in  ITovember  and  December.  Cotton 
import  statistics  for  the  5  months  ended  with  December  1940  showed  77,600 
bales  (of  478  pounds  net)  of  American  cotton  and  79,700  bales  of  Brazilian. 
Purchases  of  Brazilian  cotton  practically  ceased  in  January  to  await  the 
harvest  of  the  new  Southern  Brazil  crop  beginning  in  March.     The  extent 
of  Canadian  imports  of  this  growth  in  1941  will  depend  largely  on  the 
price  and  quality  of  the  cotton  in  relation  to  American  and  the  avail- 
ability of  shipping  space. 

A  number  of  factors  have  been  mentioned  as  of  particular  advantage 
or  disadvantage  to  each  growth  in  the  Canadian  market.     The  strongest 
factor  in  favor  of  Brazilian  cotton  in  recent  months  has  been  a  price 
difference  of  1.75  to  2  cents  per  pound  below  comparable  grades  of  Ameri- 
can.    Quotations  on  February  18,  1941,  for  American  middling  1  inch  and 
similar  grades  of  Brazilian  cotton  delivered  at  M0ntreal  we're  11.29  and 
9.43  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  price  advantage,  Brazilian  cotton  is  sold  on 
a  net-weight  basis  instead  of  by  gorss  x^eight  as  in  the  case  of  American. 
Brazilian  cotton  also  arrives  in  cotton  bagging,  whereas  American  is 
wrapped  in  jute  and  must  be  held  at  the  port  of  entry  until  disinfected 
"by  Government  authorities. 

At  equal  or  nearly  equal  prices,  American  cotton  is  preferred  by 
some  Canadian  buyers  who  regard  it  as  superior  in  fiber  strength,  and  it 
takes  dye  better.     Also  there  is  less  waste,  it  can  be  bought  in  exact 
amounts  as  needed  with  immediate  delivery,  and  rail-borne  cotton  is 
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generally  preferred  to  that  shipped  "by  vrater  "because  of  handling  methods 
and  moisture  absorbed.     In  addition,  cargo  space  for  Brazilian  cotton  is 
not  always  available  in  the  quantities  or  at  the  time  desired  and  ship- 
ments may  be  delayed  or  arrive  in  such  quantities  as  to  necessitate  ware- 
housing or  demurrage  charges. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Canada's  cotton-mill  industry  is  located  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec.    Most  of  the  raw  cotton  arriving  from  Brazil  is 
landed  at  United  States  east-coast  ports,  principally  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  is  transshipped  to  Canada.     Freight  rates  from  Brazil  to  New  England 
ports  have  increased  sharply  in  recent  months,  largely  because  of  a 
shortage  of  available  cargo  space.     The  rates  prevailing  in  b'he  middle  of 
February  were  equivalent  roughly  to  $1.00  to  $1.10  per  ICO  pounds  and  were 
triple  the  rates  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.    American  cotton  shippers 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  also  have  encountered  transportation  difficulties, 
some  of  the  ships  in  regalar  coastwise  service  having  been  withdrawn  and 
transferred  to  duty  elsewhere.    A  large  proportion  of  Canadian-bound 
cotton  is  accordingly  moving  overland  by  rail  at  slightly  higher  rates. 


SPANISH  MILLS  GET  GOTTON 
FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA  .   .  . 

The  serious  shortage  of  raw-cotton  supplies  in  Spain  was  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  arrival  during  January  of  about  50,000  bales  (of  478 
pounds)  of  Northern  Brazilian  cotton,  according  to  information  received  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     These  shipments  constitute 
part  of  the  80,000  bales  reported  to  have  been  purchased  in  November 
under  special  credit  arrangements.    During  the  first  9  months  of  1940, 
about  173,000  bales  of  cotton  were  received  in  Spain,  including  140,000 
bales  of  American  and  28,000  bales  of  Argentine  cotton.    No  import  ship- 
ments arrived  during  November  and  December  1940,  and  the  January  shipments 
were  not  delivered  to  the  mills  until  January  20.    As  stocks  were  already 
exhausted,  virtually  all  cotton-spinning  mills  were  forced  to  close  during 
the  first  3  weeks  of  January  for  lack  of  raw  material.     The  Spanish  cotton 
industrjr,  under  normal  conditions,  would  consume  about  400,000  bales  of 
cotton  annually. 

Negotiations  for  120,000  bales  of  Argentine  cotton  are  reported  to 
have  been  concluded  recently.    Also  arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  release  to  Spanish  mills  of  6,300  of  the  9,000  bales  of  Indian  cotton 
that  ha-ve  been  lying  in  the  port  of  Barcelona  since  last  summer.     The  yarn 
produced  from  about  4,560  bales  of  this  cotton  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
French  owners  of  the  cotton  in  return  for  about  1,740  bales  of  raw  cotton. 
Disposition  of  the  remaining  2,700  bales  has  not  yet  been  decided.  Present 
commitments  for  Brazilian  and  Argentine  cotton  represent  about  6  months' 
requirements  of  the  Spanish  mill  industry.     These  supplies  were  supplement- 
ed by  an  estimated  1940-41  domestic  crop  of  about  7,400  bales. 
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In  an  effort  to  promote  and  regulate  cotton  cultivation  in  Spain, 
a  Government  decree  was  issued  on  November  5,  1940,  that  requires  farmers 
to  plant  to  cotton  in  1941,  10  percent  of  all  land  suitable 'for  that  'crop. 
Certain  areas  have  been  designated  by  the  Government  as  being  suitable  for 
cotton  cultivation,  and  land  owners  in  these  areas  who  possess  mechanical 
farm  equipment  will  be  assigned  allotments  before  July  1,  1941.  Cotton 
firms  participating  in  the  program  will  have  exclusive  rights  in  the  zones 
assigned  to  them. 

The  Institute  for  Encouragement  of  Cotton  Cultivation  will  supply 
seeds  best  adapted  to  each  zone  and  provide  necessary  technical  instruction. 
Other  provisions  relate  to  the  financing  of  cotton-  growers  by  cotton  manu- 
facturing firms,  and  prices  of  domestic  cotton  to  be  fixed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Commerce.    The  1940  crop  of  7,400  bales  was  harvested  from 
43,000  acres. 


CARRY-OVER  FROM  1940 
ARGENTINE!  COTTON  CEO? 
SOLD  TO  SFAIN 

The  sale  to  Spain  of  120,000  "D3J.es  (of  about  460  pounds)  of 
Argentine  cotton,  representing  the  balance  of  the  1939-40  export  surplus, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Argentine  Government  on  February  10,  1941,  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
The  credit  terms  extended-  to  the  Spanish  Government  involve  quarterly 
payments  beginning  after  1  year  and  extending  over  a  period  of  about  2 
years.    Frices  (f.o.b.  Buenos  Aires)  range;  from  .8.70  pesos. per  metric  ton 
(11.75  cents  per  pound)  for  Grade  1  to  570  pesos  (7.70  cents)  for 
Grade  F.     The  total  amount  of  the  transaction  represents  about  18  million 
pesos  ($5,359,000).    Host  of  the  cotton  consists  of  inferior  grades, 
97,000  bales  of  which  were  held  unoer  Government  loans  to  producers. 

About  73,000  bales  (of  478  pounds)  of  raw  cotton  were  exported  from 
Argentina  during  the  last  9  months  of  1940,  presumably  from  the  1939-40 
crop.     Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  were  the  principal  destinations, 
accounting  for  45,000  bales,  15,000  bales  and  9,000  bales,  respectively. 

The  1940-41  cotton  crop  is  in  good  condition,  according  to  an 
official  report  issued  on  February  3,  1941.    Unless  unfavorable  weather 
developed,  picking  was  expected  to  begin  in  some  zones  during  the  latter 
part  of  February .     The  first  official  production  estimate,  issued  on 
March  8,  placed  the  1941  crop  at  approximately  369,000  bales,  only  slightly 
above  last  year's  final  estimate  of  362,500  bales. 
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TOBACCO 

FINLAND  TOBACCO  FACTORIES  . 
SUPPLIED  BY  HOME  PRODUCTION 
AND  CLEARING  AGREEMENTS  . 

The  tobacco  factories  of  Finland  consume  between  8  and  9  million 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  annually,  all  of  which  must  "be  imported.  Prior 
to  the  European  war,   the  United  States  supplied  from  15  to  18  percent  of 
this  amount,   out  in  1939  and  1940  American  tobacco  exports  to  Finland 
dropped  to  less  than  a  million  pounds . 

The  commercial  supply  of  leaf  in  Finland  is  supplemented  by  a 
small  domestic  production  of  the  Nicotiana  rustica  family,  a  coarse  dark 
tobacco  grown  by  farmers  for  their  own  use,  according  to  a  report  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  extent  of 
the  domestic  cultivation  is  net  known  exactly,  but  competent  authorities 
believe  that  without  the  domestic  crop,  the  funds  expended  annually  for 
imports  would  be  larger.     Heretofore,  many  attempts  to  grow  tobacco  suc- 
cessfully in  Finland  have  been  thwarted  by  the  short  season,  but  the 
possibilities  of  domestic  production  are  now  receiving  unusual  attention 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  tobacco  from  abroad. 

For  a  period  of  several  years  ended  in  1928,  there  was  a  steady 
increase  in  the  imports  of  raw  tobacco  into  Finland  and  in  the  output  and 
consumption  of  products.     Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  were  the 
principal  supply  countries,  but  purchases  were  usually  made  through 
England,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.     Total  leaf  imports  in 
1939  amounted  to  8.3  million  pounds,  compared'"  With  8.5  million  in  1938. 
No  satisfactory  data  are  available  for  1940  imports. 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  on  January  1,  1941,  were  reported  to  be 
sufficient  for  only  a.  few  months.     Several  qualities  of  leaf"  were 
exhausted  so  that  some  brands  of  finished  products  were  no  longer  avail- 
able.    One  of  the  two  factories  in  Helsinki  reported  a  leaf  suuply 
sufficient  only  for  a  few  weeks. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  obtain  leaf  from  the  Balkan  countries 
as  well  as  from  the  United  Sta,tes.     In  the  former  case,  however,  efforts 
are  hampered  by  the  war  in  Greece  and  in  the  latter,  by  credit  diffi- 
culties.    Purchases  from  Greece  and  Turkey  are  financed  through  a  clear- 
ing system.     Importation  from  the  United  States  is  further  handicapped 
by  lack  of  shipping  space.     In  the  allotment  of  available  cargo  space  on 
Finnish  vessels  calling  at  Petsamo,  the  only  port  open  to  ocean-going 
vessels,  preference  is  naturally  given  under  the  prevailing  circumstances 
to  foodstuffs  and  military  supplies. 
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JDJLAffi):     Imports  of  leaf  tobacco, 


Country  of  'origin  - 
■   or "consignment  a/ 

'  1939 

Pounds : ': ■•'  ~  '  ":- 

"Pounds  . 

•  . 

Founds  : 

Greece. ....  A                L  '• 

j '     •  2,954,164 

"    •  • 3;  539 ^795 

1,289,691 

i  1,424,172 

■    1.,  679, 905 

520,286    :  i 

United  States........... 

I        1,492,514  ' 

1,704,155 

■  ';• 

;          ;  438 , 715 ' 

'•587,835  . 

■            231,483  ' 

'    460.,  761 

304,235:, 

Soviet  Union  

\  679,017 

286,598 

209,437  •  > 

;  •         !"  15,432 

2,- 205;  ' 

2,850,548 

I  6,514 

2,205 

806,884 

;  2,205 

2,205 

615,083 

Other  countries. .  ,  . . 

:  489,421 

'    ■  522/490 

1,318,350 

Total  ....... 

j         7,733,737  . 

.  8,60.4,554 

8,298,114 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Country  of  origin,  1937  and  1938;  country  of  consignment,  1939. 


The  Pinnish  Customs  Tariff  provides  a  duty  of  20  marks  per  kilogram 
(18.1  cents  per  pound)  on  imports  of  leaf  tobacco;   and  8  marks  per  kilo-  , 
gram  (7.3  cents  per  pound)  on  imports  of  sterns..  According  to  treaty  pro- 
visions, however,   the  United  States  and  other  principal  suppliers  pay  only 
10  marks  per  kilogram  (9  cents  per  loound)  on  imports  of  leaf;  and  4  marks 
per  kilogram  (3.6  cents  per  pound)  on  imports  of  stems. 

In  addition  to  the  import  duty,  there  is  an  excise  tax  on  tobacco 
products  ranging  from  40  to  48  percent  of  the  retail  price,  and  a  series 
of  graduated  supplemental  taxes.'    Both  the  excise  tax  and  the  supplemental 
taxes  became  effective  in  May  1940. 

.With  the  adoption  of  the  new  tax  rates,  prices  of  tobacco  products 
advanced  considerably,   and  at  present  cigarettes  are  almost  100  percent 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.     They  are  bound  by  the 
tobacco  price  level  of  October  15,  1940,  hovever,  and  may  not  be  increased 
further  except  by  authorization  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Supply. 

The  hostilities  in  Europe  have  effected  a  complete  dislocation  of 
Finnish  foreign  trade.     Commerce  has  practically  ceased  with  the  United 
Kingdom  (Finland's  best  customer),  and  with  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and 
France  -  all  important  buyers  of  Finnish  goods.     Trade  with  the  United 
States  and  other  overseas  countries  has  declined  sharply.     Finland  has 
therefore  been  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  markets  for  its  lumber  and 
paper  products,  and  for  sources  of  leaf  tobacco,  other  raw  materials,  and 
foodstuffs. 
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The  Finnish  Government  has  recently  concluded  commercial  agreements 
with  the  Balkan  countries  and  with  the  Soviet  Union,  based  upon  recipro- 
cal quotas  and  the  clearing  system  of  payment.     In  the  treaty  with  Turkey, 
signed  on  November  29,  1940,  the  leaf-tobacco  import  quota  was  fixed  at 
about  4.4  million  pounds,  a  quantity  three  times  as  large  as  any  previous 
annual  tobacco  imports  from  that  country.    Quota  provisions  of  the  treaty 
with  Greece  are  not  reported,  but  as  Greece  has  been  the  principal  source 
of  Finland's  leaf  supply,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  provisions  are  im- 
portant.   Similar  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria- fix  annual 
import  quotas  of  about  1.0  million  pounds  from  each  country^  and  bring  the 
maximum  total  import  quota  (not  including  Greece)  up  to  6,6  million  pounds, 
compared  with  an  average  annual  import  of  about  8.5  million  pounds  in 
prosperous  years. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  Flthough  the  aggregate  quotas  are 
probably  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  leaf  demand,  Finland  will  not, 
for  the  present,  be  able  to  obtain  total  requirements  from  the  treaty' 
countries,  and  some  quantities  may  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 


SWISS  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

AFF3CT1D  3Y  VJAH  CONDITIONS  .   .  . 

The  European  war  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  cigarette  industry 
of  Switzerland,  according  to  reports  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Retail  business  is  less  profitable,  since  the 
mobilization  of  the  Swiss  Army  has  caused  a  shift  in  consumer  demand  to 
lower-priced  cigarettes.    Moreover,  the  great  obstacles  confronting  the 
movement  of  raw  materials  have  brought  difficulties  to  the  importers  of 
tobacco  leaf.    There  is  a  good  demand,  however,  for  any  tobacco  leaf  that 
can  reach  Switzerland,  particularly  for  American  fire-cured. 

Italian  interests  are  doing  their  utmost  to  replace  the  American 
fire-cured  types  with  their  production  from  American  seed.    There  is  already 
on  sale  in  the  Swiss  market  a  cigarette  made  largely  from  Italian  "Virginia- 
seed"  tobacco.    Under  the  stress  of  the  Swiss  industry  being 'somewhat  lov;  on 
stocks,  the  time  for  such  substitution  is  propitious. 

The  spread  of  war  has  eliminated  one  supply  source  after  another. 
The  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  made  tobacco  of  the  Netherlands  Indies 
unobtainable,  and  hostilities  between  Italy, and  Greece  have  increased  the 
difficulties  of  importation  from  the  Balkans.    Manufacturers  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  continue  importation,  and  it  is  understood 
that  small  quantities  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  fire  cured'  have  been  brought 
in  recently. 

******* 
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PEUIT  S,    I^SETABLSS,    AND  NUTS 

HEAVY  APPLE  SUHPLUS 

IN  B?J T 1 5H  COLUMBIA.    .  . 

The  unsold  balance  of  apples  in  British  Columbia  for  the  current 
season  to  February  22  amounted  to  1,782,000  boxes,  or  over  twice  the 
volume  available  at  the  same  date  in  the  1933-40  season,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Board.  Shipments  to  domestic  mar- 
kets have  increased  during  the  current  season,  but  this  rise  -was  too 
limited,  to  offset  the  sharp  decline  in  exports.  The  bulk  of.  the  unsold 
balance  consists  of  Mcintosh,  llewtonn,  "Tinesap,  and  Delicious  apples. 


BPJTISH  COLUMBIA:     Estimated  distribution  of  1940-41  apple,  crop 
to  February  22,  1941,  with  comparisons 


Var  i  et  y 

! Estimated 
tproduction 

Estimated 

shipments 

Balance 
unsold 

Domestic 

Export 

Cannery 

Total 

j  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

1941 

Wealthy  

300 

2 

0 

302 

0 

1,250 

51 

0 

1,301 

722 

. . I  625 

130 

436 

35 

601 

25 

269 

398 

0 

667 

207 

180 

C 

0 

180 

95 

43 

a/ 

0 

43 

65 

. .  :  304 

12 

17 

0 

29 

274 

54 

19 

0 

73 

371 

345 

5 

2 

352 

23 

Total  

.    i  5,330 

2,583 

928 

37 

3, -548 

1,782 

1940  

2,079 

2,506 

178 

•  4,763 

760 

1939  

2,125 

2,767 

113 

5,004 

590 

1938  

2, 147 

2,487 

97 

4,731 

614 

1937  

2,147 

1,898 

83 

4,127 

83 

Report  of  British  Columbia  Fruit  Board, 
a/  Less  than  500  boxes. 


The  considerable  rise  in  shipments  to  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  was  responsible  for  the  heavier  movement  of  apples  to 
domestic  markets.     The '  &Iiort  crop  in  eastern  Canada  and  the  increase  in 
business  activity  as  a  result  of  the  war  largely  account  for  the  heavier 
shipments  to  Canadian  markets.    As  usual,   the  bulk  of  the  domestic 
movement  went  to  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA:     Distribution  of  domestic  shipments  of  apples, 
by  Provinces,  to  February  22,  1941,  with  comparisons 


Province 

1937 

:  1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

X  ,  uuu 

!    i  onn 
;    x , uuu 

J.,Ubu 

X  ,UU'J 

l)OXCS 

J      DO a"S 

COX6S 

DOXcS 

DOXc  S 

British  Columbia  .....  ■ 

176 

I  • '  270 

204 

197 

253 

577 

:  560 

616 

655 

696 

Saskatchewan  ..........  j 

537- 

1  555 

562 

658 

657 

Manitoba   : 

412 

:  417 

431 

:  448 

518 

Ontario  ....   : 

161 

:  124 

124 

52 

225 

251 

;  204 

■  175 

61 

199 

Mari times  ....  

_23 

:  17 

13 

R 

3K 

Tntnl 

— v..w  ax..  ............... 

2.147 

;  2,147 

2,125: 

2,079 

2t533 

Report  of  British  Columbi 

a  Fruit 

Board. 

Exports  amounted  to  928,227  boxes,  or  around  40  percent  of 
shipments  in  the  1939-40  season.    The  balk  of  this  movement  has  been  to 
the  United  States.     This  volume,  according  to  the  British  Columbia  Fruit 
Board  estimate,  amounted  to  632,913  boxes  to  February  22.     Shipments  to 
South  America  also  show  a  large  increase.    The  decreased  exports  are  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  shipments  to  the  United  .Kingdom ,  vfaich  formerly- 
took  more  than  2  million  boxes,  has  been  engl.igible  this  season. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA?     Exports  of  apples  by  varieties  and  countries, 
 to  February  22,  1941,  with  camp ari so ns  


Variety 

United 

South 

South 

United 

;  Others 

:  -To^al 

Kingdom 

Africa  . : 

America 

-  States 

Boxes 

Boxes  ; 

Boxes 

Boxes 

!  Boxes 

Bqxe  s. 

1941 

Wealthy   

0 

Oi 

0 

750 

;  710 

i  1,460 

0 

10,925: 

14 

31,626 

7,970 

50,535 

Jonathan  ...... 

0 

17,365: 

0 

415,402 

2,468 

436,235 

Earl"  Sundries, 

0 

o; 

0 

5,771 

5 

5,776 

SpitZehberg  ... 

0 

0; 

0 

.-0 

66 

66 

Delicious  ..... 

0 

750: 

195,797 

178,364 

22,798 

397,709 

0 

o; 

0 

0 

30 

30 

Winesap  t  

0, 

1,150: 

0 

0 

16,093 

17,243 

Newtown   

657 

1,3S5: 

0 

0 

15.631 

19,173 

Total 

657' 

32,075: 

195,811 

632,913 

66,771 

928,227 

2,179,245; 

40,526; 

134,610 

84,174 

67,376 

2,505,921 

1  9"9 

2,409,196: 

53 , 854i 

100,092 

39,570 

154,128' 

2,766,840 

1938   

2  ^  3  0  9  j  3  X3 

46,508; 

26,460- 

2,280 

52,187 

2,436,748 

1,725,209 

46,195: 

46,114; 

13,073 

60,990 

1,897,581 

Re-oort  of  British  Columbia  Frxit  3oard. 
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./ORLD  •  ./00L  PRODUCTION 
PROSPECTS  UNCERTAIN  . 


Present  Northern  Hemisphere  indications  are  for  a  further  increase  in 
wool  production  in  the  United  Stctes  and  Canada  in  1941,  continuing  the  uo- 
ward  trend  of  the .past  4  years,  according  to :  information  available  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


In  Europe,  war  conditions  may  cause  some  decrease  in  sheep  number's , 
especially  on  the  arable  farms  of  England  and  Wales  due  to  the  plowing  iip  of 
land  for  the  production  of  necessary  food  crops.     Sheep,  however,  in  contrast 
to  dairy  cattle  and  hogs,  can  thrive  on  land  not  otherwise  productive.  In 
northern  Africa  and  the  Near  and  Far  East,  where  carpet-wool  prod\iction  pre- 
dominates, transportation  problems  will  be  more  serious  than  in  1940  as  a 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  war. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  forecast  wool 
production,  as  shearing  does  not  begin  until  the  last  few  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year.    Latest  reports  from  Australia  indicate  that  the  drought  in  New 
South  Vales,  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the  1940  wool  clip,  has 
been  broken,  and  prospects  there  and  in  other  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
appear  satisfactory  at  present  for  carrying  sheep  through  the  winter  months 
(June-August) . 


Stocks  of  wool  in  the  United  States  are  expected  to  be  relatively 
small  on  April.     Increased  mill  consumption  as  a  result  of  the  Defense 
Program  is'  creating  a  greater  demand  for  both  domestic  and  imported  wool 
than  in  1940. 

UNITED  STATES:     Stocks  of  wool  on  hand,  a/  grease  basis, 
  December  31  and  April  1,  19 38 -1940  


December  31 

Apparel  • 
class 

Carpet 
class 

Total 

April  1  b/ 

Apparel 
class 

Carpet  ; 
class  : 

Total 

1938,  total 
Domestic 
Foreign 

1939,  total 
Domestic 
Foreign 

1940,  total 
Domestic 
Foreign  ■ 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1938,  total 
Domestic 
Foreign 

1939,  total 
Domestic 
Foreign 

1940,  total 
Domestic 
Foreign 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000  j 
pounds : 

1,000 
pounds 

238,403 
198,860 
39,543 

43,137 
43,137 

281,540 
198,860 
82,680 

216,772 
180,622 
36,150 

49,640: 
■  49, 640 : 

266,412 
180,622 
85,790 

208,534 
125,542 
76,992 

53,942 
53,942 

256,476 
125,542 
130,934 

180,939 
132,899 
48,040 

j  48,257 
;  48,527 

229,466 
132,899 
96,567 

259,130 
120,338 
138,792 

57,253 
57,253 

316,383 
120,338 
196,045 

169,076 
96,928 
72,174 

j  66,971 
i  66,971 

236,047 
•96,92? 
139,125 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

a/  Stocks  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool,  converted  to  a  greasy  basis,  held  by  and 
afloat  to  dealers,  topmakers,  and  manufacturers,    b/  Approximate  date. 
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Wool  of  the  1940-41. clip  l/  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  "been 
disposed  of  more  rapidly  than  anticipated,'  owing -largely  to  the  increased 
requirements  of  the  United  States  Defense  Program  and  to  the  ..already 
heavy  British  demands.    It  seems  probable,  however,  that  wool  stocks  in  ' 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  larger  than  usual,  especially  of  those  types 
marketed  in  continental  Surope.  ■  , 

Supplies  in  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Hew  Zealand 
are  subject  to  the  British  wool  control,  and. .ample  provision  vail  be 
made  for  United  States  requirements  of  fine  wool  from  Australia  in  particu- 
lar.   Japan  has  been  a  fairly  important  purchaser  ..of  Australian  wool,  and  :'. 
it  seems  likely  that  large  purchases  were  made  in  Australia  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  before  Japan  joined  the  Axis.    Apparent  supplies  2/  of  wool 
In. Argentina  and  Uruguay  on  February  1  were  9  percent  smaller  than  on  the 
same  date  of  1940.    Domestic  consumption  of  wool  in  Australia  and  Hew 
Zealand  is  reported,  to  have  increased  materially  since  the  war  began. 

For  1940,  world  production,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  is  tentatively  estimated  at  3.5  billion  pounds  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  for  13  countries  that  produced  78  percent  , of  the  total  in  1939. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  about , 130  million  pounds,  or  4  percent,  compared' 
with  the  peak  production- reached  in  1939,  but  is  at  a,  high  level  compared 
with  earlier  year5-     The  reduction- of  j.0  percent  in  Australian  production 
in  1940,  combined  with  less  important  decreases,  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
was  not  entirely  offset  by  the  increases  in  production  in  the  United 
States,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  iTew  Zealand,  and  a  few  other  countries. 
World  production,  exclusive  of  ::the  Soviet  .Union  and  China,  averaged 
3.5  billion  -pounds  for  the  5  years  .1936-1940  and  was  4  perceiit  above 
the  average  for  1931-1935  and- -9  percent  above  that  for  1926-1930 .    Ap-  ••• 
proximately  63  percent  of  world  production  originates  in  the  Southern. 
Hemisphere. 

There  was  an  upward^  trend  in.. world  production  from  1923  to  1932 
and  the  fall  in  wool  prices  of  1930,  1931,  and  1932  was  not  reflected  in 
reduced  vrool  production  until  1933.    Production  continued  to  decline  in 
1934,  but  in  1935  the  upward  trend  was'1  again  resumed,  and  continued  until 
1939.    The  decrease  in  1940  was  due  mainly  to  a  severe  drought  in  the 
State  of  7ev;  South  /'ale  s ,  Australia,  where  about  one-half  of  the  Austral- 
ian production  originates.  , 

The  Soviet  Union  and  China'  are  not  included  in  the  estimates  of 
world  production,  as  the  wool  produced  ..in  'those  countries  is  mainly  of 

1/  July  1  to  June  30  -  Australia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Slew  Zealand; 
October  1  to  September  30  -  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  ■  "'.'■  ,,. 
2/  Carry-over  plus  production  minus  exports  for  season  through  January. 
■  'ool  already  sold,  but  not  exported,  and  the  relatively  small  quantities 
used  in  domestic  consumption  not  taken  into  accounts 
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GENERAL    AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

CZECH  BEEWSSIES  MUST  CASEY 
LARGE  HOP  STOCKS  

In  order  to  create  a  ready  market  for  the  19 '-'0  hop  crop  of  the 
Protectorate,  member  "breweries  of  the  Bohemian-Moravian  Hop,  Malt,  and 
Beer  Association  were  required  to  increase  their  stocks  of  19*40  hops  "by 
January  TL,  19^1,  until  they  had  an  IS  months'  supply  on  hand,  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
The  quantity  or  quota  of  hops  to  he  purchased  "by  each  brewery  for  this 
period  was  reported  to  he  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  brewery's  beer 
production  from  May  1,  1939,  to  April  30,  19U0.    If  purchases  were  made 
from  a  dealer,  he  in  turn  was  obliged  to  replenish  his  stocks  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  the  quantity  sold.    This  was  to  be  done  by  direct 
purchases  of  hops  of  the  I9U0  crop  from  a  domestic  producer  on  or  before 
February  15,  19*41.    On  this  date  dealers'  stocks  were  not  to  be  less 
than  one-half  of  their  respective  stocks  on  December  1,  19  UO,  it  was 
indicated,  except  in  the  case  that  export  sales  had  been  made. 


GERMANY  EXPANDS 

NITROGEN-PRODUCING  CAPACITY  .  .  . 

The  German  nitrogen  industry  is  being  enlarged  on  a  substantial 
scale  by  the  construction  of  a  new  and  extensive  plant  in  Austria,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report.    The  new  enterprise  will  have  a  total 
working  capital  of  50  million  reichsmarks  ($20,000,000)  which  will  make 
it  one  of  the  outstanding  units  of  the  German  nitrogen  industry  and  a 
leading  enterprise  of  the  entire  German  chemical  branch.     It  is  the 
first  large-scale  nitrogen-producing  plant  to  be  constructed  in  Austria. 
It  will  utilize  well-known  processes  of  the  German  Dye  Trust,  and  will 
process  coke-oven  gases  made  available  by  the  newly  developed  Govern- 
ment iron  and  steel  concern  at  Linz. 

The  new  nitrogen  plant,  x^hich  is  also  located  at  Linz,  is 
designed  primarily  to  supply  Austrian  requirements  of  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer, which  are  considered  susceptible  to  marked  increase  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  expected  intensification  of  Austrian  agriculture. 

The  availability  of  very  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
is  one  of  the  important  factors  that  distinguish  Germany's  agricultural 
situation  from  that  experienced  in  the  last  war.  As  by  far  the  world's 
largest  nitrogen  producer,  Germany  was  credited,  in  193*+,  with  a  total 
installed  capacity  for  producing  nitrogen  of  around  1,300,000  metric 
tons  (l,U^0,000  short  tons)annually  of  pure  nitrogen.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  utilize  more  than  a  relatively  small  share 
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of  this  capacity,  owing  to  insufficient  market  demand.    Even  as  recently  as 
1938-39 »  consumption  "by  German  agriculture  (Old  Reich)  of  pure  nitrogen  was  only 
718,000  metric  tons,  though  this  represented  a  large  increase  over  the  350,000 
metric  tons  used  in  1932-33.    Maintenance  of  high  domestic-fertilizer  consump- 
tion, coupled  with  a  marked  increase  in  requirements  for  military  and  other  tech- 
nical purposes  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  have  given  a  strong  impulse  to  produc- 
tion; in  fact,  some  restrictions  have  had  to  "be ,  imposed  upon  the  fertilizer 
consumption  for  relieving  strains  upon  the  producing  industry. 


FOREIGN  exchange  .  .  . 

EXCHANGE  RATES:    Average  value  in  Hew  York  of  specified  currencies, 
March  8,  19^1 »  with  comparisons  a/ 


Month 


Monetary, 
Country      ;        unU  • 

•  * 

Year  , 

19  Ho  J 

1939 

19HO  : 

19  Hi 

19  Hi 

Fob.  : 

,  Feb.  : 

Jan.  :  Feb. 

.Feb. 21  b/  Mar.l:  Mar.  1 

t 

t  1 

• 
• 

Argentina. .-.: Paper  peso! 

Australia  -0/:  Pound  : 

Canada  c /. . . J  Dollar . . . . ! 

England  c/. . : Pound  : 

Germany  :Reichsmark: 

Italy  '.Lira  : 

Japan  :Yen  

Switzerland. : Franc  

Cents  ! 

C  ent  s  : 

Cents  ! 

• 

Cents  : Cents  . 

:  Cents  : 

« 

• 

Cents  :Cents 

29.77: 

"^05.  i6i 
S5.1UJ 
6.00: 
383.00: 
HO. 02: 
5.0H: 
23. HH: 

18.55" 
23.80' 
22.68' 

31. 2H: 
373.3^: 

99.50' 

15.89'. 
U68.57: 

Ho. 12: 
5.26- 

27.30' 

19.97 
2H.13 

22.67 

29.77: 
315.79: 

86.65. 
7. 01: 
^96. 3H: 

HO.  12 

5.05 
27. HH 
:  16.65 
,  23.81 
,  22. H2 

29.77:  29.77" 
321.50:321.11: 

8H.S0:  83.69' 
5.39:  5.^2 
Ho^.H2:H02.97' 

^9.92:  39.97' 
5.0H:  5.0H, 
:  23. HH:  23. HH 
.  20.50:  20.52 
;  27.33:  27.83 
,  23.22:  23.22 

29.77: 
320. 90: 

8H.32: 
5. 60: 
H02.77: 

-  39.97: 
!  5.0H: 
!       27. HH 
:  20.52 
:  23.82 
23.22: 

• 
• 

29.77:  29.77 
321. 21: 321.  3H 
85.10:  85.17 
5.52:  5.H3 
H03.i5tH03.2H 
39.97:  39.96 
5.0H:  5.0H 
23. HH:  23. HH 
20.52:  20.52 
27.83:  23.82 
23. a:  23.21 

Week  ended 


Federal  Reserve  Board. 

a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.     Denmark,  Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Norway  have  been  omitted,  as  rates  are  not  at  present  available.    The  last  aver- 
age monthly  quotations  in  I9HO  were  as  follows:     Denmark,  March,  19.31  cents; 
Prance,  June,  2.01  cents;     the  Netherlands,  April,  5^.°S  cents;     and  Norway, 
April,  22.71  cents. 

b/  Week  ended  Friday  due  to  holiday  Saturday. 

Gj  In  addition  to  the  free  rate  there  is  also  a  fixed  official  buying  rate; 
Australia,  322.80;     Canada,  9O.9I;     and  England,  H03.50  cents. 
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